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Preface 



The first part of this report, AN INVESTIGATION OF SECOND- 
LANGUAGE TEACHING, was concerned primarily with recent 
experimental classes which have sought, to adapt to regular 
academic instruction cer tain procedures earlier utilized 
in the military language programs. That volume presented 
the evidence obtained from testing, the methods used in 
gathering the evaluative data, and the conclusions which 
could be drawn from them regarding the success of these 
new courses. 

But these programs, in addition to contributing informa- 
tion about the effectiveness of the experimental procedures, 
also raised many questions and furnished considerable evidence 
concerning many of the perennial issues of language teaching 
and learning. Furthermore, the Investigation was able in a 
few instances to supplement these findings by smaller studies 
carried on under fairly well controlled conditions. The fol- 
lowing pages, consequently, are organized in terms of the 
major variables which affect language learning and attempt 
to put into the context of existing knowledge about these 
problems the additional infoimation gained by the Investigation. 

Again I wish to express my indebtedness to the language 
teachers who supplied data to the Investigation. In attempting 
to co-ordinate these results with existing information, I 
have come under a particularly heavy obligation to the com- 
pilers of the handbooks and bibliographies, without whose 
help it would be impossible to handle the voluminous liter- 
ature in the many fields which contribute to our knowledge of 
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language learning. Thanks are also due my colleagues, Ralph 
W. Tyler, Frederick B. Agard, and Hugh R. Walpole, for the 
profit I have gained from stimulating discussions of many 
of these issues and for their suggestions in regard to the 
presentation here. Needless to say, they should not be held 
responsible for my statements. Finally, the book would have 
been impossible without the diligent and able help of Bonny 
Jean Pegg, with the typing of the manuscript, and of Lucas T. 
Clarkston, with the statistical material. 

The following authors or publishers have generously given 
me permission to quote: L. Bloomfield, Language (Henry Holt 
and Co.); J. F. Dashiell, Fundamentals of General Psychology 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.); J. R. Matthew, Language and Area 
Studies in the Armed Forces (American Council on Education); 
H. E. Palmer, The Scientific Study and Teaching of Languages 
(World Book Co.), and H. Sweet, The Practical Study of 
Languages (Henry Holt and Co.) 
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Chapter I 



The Present State of the Study 
of Language Learning 



‘ Learning is a complicated -process, and the study of it 
has been an increasingly important and vigorous branch of 
psychology. Language too involves an array of intricate 
problems, especially those concerning the relation of lan- 
guage to personality and thought. In language learning, where 
the complexities of both language and learning must be handled 
simultaneously, the problems we confront are usually those 
which are the most baffling of each field individually; and 
additional difficulties arise out of the combination. When, 
on top of all this, we try to examine the learning of a 
second language, we add further complications to our already 
generous store. In view of this situation, the odds are cer- 
tainly against our knowing much about the teaching or learning 
of a second language. 

Despite these complications some language teachers appear 
fully convinced that they have the answers and that if every- 
one would adopt their theories and procedures (or better yet, 
their textbooks) , there would be no further trouble. The 
blind man who had hold of the elephant’s trunk and wrote a 
monograph describing the beast as a species of snake, was 
undoubtedly convinced of the rightness of his conclusions, 
based as they were on personal experience and careful con- 
sideration. Unfortunately, other blind and seeing observers 
doubted his findings. So it has been with foreign language 
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teaching, for even the most fanatical have failed to convince 
many of their colleagues. 

The learning and teaching of foreign languages has been 
talked about for at least two thousand years, and the actual 
activity has probably been carried on for many millions more. 
Yet, in spite of all this experience, styles in language 
teaching have continually changed within the last century 
with almost the same rapidity as those in women’s hats. The 
preceding decade’s heterodoxies become the following decade’s 
orthodoxies. Principles and procedures once discarded as 
outmoded have sometimes undergone a triumphant resurrection 
until their popularity has waned again. 

Meanwhile a flood of books and articles has been written 
about various aspects of language teaching and learning. Yet 
anyone who examines this mass must be struck by the fact that 
much of it consists of claim and counterclaim. "All expe- 
rienced teachers know that * is true" is neatly balanced in 
the next book or article by the equally dogmatic assertion, 
"Obviously x is false and those who believe that it is true 

are responsible for the present sad state of language in- 
struction," 

Some changes in language teaching were inevitable. Society, 
and consequently education, have undergone some mtgor altera- 
tions. Language teaching would rightly have been charged with 
an overly rigid traditionalism had it made no attempt to 
adjust to these shifts in the educational and social environ- 
ment in which it is conducted. The circular nature of some 
of the lines of development in language teaching and the 
attitudes with which new trends have been advocated, adopted, 
and abandoned prevents our assigning too much effect to 
this cause. 

Bather, the profession seems to have been working partly 
in the dark. There has been a lack of objective, widely 
tested, and generally accepted information about language 
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learning. A "new approach," which denied or ignored some 
major element in an existing procedure, could never be 
tested against data which showed that either the old or the 
new view was sound. Evidence of such sort was almost univer- 
sally lacking, and such as did exist was limited in scope 
and accuracy. Most opinions have been based on personal 
experience (which was often limited, biased, or insufficiently 
examined) in particular situations (which might or might not 
be typical of language teaching even in similar localities 
and at similar educational levels). Each new suggestion has 
called forth polemical controversy, but little evidence (for 
opinion, however forcefully stated, has very limited value 
as evidence). As one reads through the literature and listens 
to the shoptalk, one often seeks in vain for a ha’penny’s 
worth of data to go with this deal of talk. Such data as have 
been offered frequently do not stand careful scrutiny; at 
least, they will not sustain the burden of proof placed upon 
them, though they may be perfectly sound as far as they go. 
As a result of this confusion and uncertainty, teachers have 
come to the conclusion — sometimes even openly expressed — 
that all changes are mere swings of the pendulum which they 
may as well "wait out," meanwhile continuing to do what they 

happen to be doing. 

This disagreement is often lightly dismissed as merely 
"the battle of the methods," but much more is involved since 
"methods" in turn rest on different premises. The disagreement 
actually grows out of disputes about the very nature of lan- 
guage and the basic processes and principles of teaching and 

learning it. 

This observation is not new. The four following quotations, 
which are preceded by their dates to indicate how long and 
how continuously the weaknesses of the present situation have 
been realized, are only a small sample of comments in the 
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(1899) This dissatisfaction is strikingly shown by the way in 
which all new "methods" are run after — especially the more 
sensational ones, and such as have the good fortune to be taken 
up by the editor of some popular periodical. 

But none of these methods retain their popularity long — the 
interest in them soon dies out. Ihere is a constant succession of 
them. . . They have all failed to keep a permanent hold on the 
public mind because they have all failed to perform what they 
promised; after promising impossibilities they have all turned 
out to be on the whole no better than older methods.^ 

(1917) If the science of language study exists and is generally 
recognized in the same way that other sciences are recognized, 
then the majority of trained teachers will be found to be working 
on the same lines, differing only in minor details. But the most 
superficial inquiry tends to show that the methods of teaching 
adopted in any one country are almost as numerous as the teachers 
themselves; that each conscientious teacher has his own particular 
views on the subject and is prepared to maintain them against all 
comers; that the divergencies of views are not on questions of 
detail, but are based on totally different conceptions of the 
whole problem. 

• • • • 

If the study of language is a science, countless isolated 
facts covering the whole field of inquiry must have been col- 
lected, sifted, and correlated; valid conclusions must have been 
drawn in such a manner that the principles of the science have 
stood forth, each clear, unequivocal, and unassailable. 

If we follow out this train of reasoning and reflect seriously 

on the varied aspects suggested by the above questions, we must 

inevitably come to the conclusion that the study of language has 

not yet emerged from the empirical stage, that we are still 

groping our way in a labyrinth of factors the extent and nature 

2 

of which we are only just dimly beginning to realize. . . 

( 1934) Where so much uncertainty prevails and so many variables 
are involved it is the part of wisdom merely to offer these pages 

^•H. Sweet, Practical Study , p. 3. (Full citation for this and other 
works cited in the notes will be found in the bibliography.) 

^H. E. Palmer, Scientific Study, pp. 19-21. 
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as a report of an undertaking and as a warning to those who 
believe that it is relatively easy to establish by experimental 
means the pros and cons with respect to teaching procedure. And, 
finally, it is not out of place to draw the conclusion that, 
until modern language teachers are ready to take part whole- 
heartedly in experimental enterprises, we may expect only 
inconclusive and bewildering outcomes to such as are launched. 

(1945) On the other hand, actual results obtained at the 
various centers of instruction could not be measured by any means 
now at our coiunand. No objective tests to determine the degree of 
final achievement at the various schools in language competence 
and areal knowledge were administered, so far as we have been 
able to learn. The wealth of material regarding results of these 
courses published in the educational and public press, based on 
the opinion of instructors, students, and observers, or on mere 
hearsay, is so confused and so often contradictory that it offers 
no safe basis for categorical statements respecting success in 
achievement of goals set by the Army and Navy. 

These four quotations in themselves show that some progress 
has been made; but even the most recent indicates that for 
various reasons we still know too little about the most 
efficient methods of language teaching and language learning. 

As the quotations suggest, several different causes produce 
this lack of information. One group of them is connected with 
certain features of the profession of language teaching itself. 
Though we shall dismiss them after this mention because they 
lie outside the scope of this book, they are some of the most 
important elements in the situation. Until they change, there 
is little likelihood that difficulties of other sorts will be 
surmounted . 

For example, the actual teaching of the linguistic skills 
has aroused relatively little professional interest. Especially 

3 A. Coleman et, ah, Experiments and Studies, p. 188. 

^Foreword (by the Committee on Implications of the Armed Services 
Program in Language and Area for Civilian Education) to R. J. Mat- 
thew, Language and Area, p. vii. 
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at the college levol, teachers' interests, and talents, have 
lain elsewhere. Elementary language teaching has too often 
been considered a period of penal servitude to be endured 
until the instructor has acquired sufficient departmental 
seniority and reputation to be allowed to teach what he 
really wants: literary research, philology, linguistic 
analysis, textual criticism, and the rest. Few language 
teachers (fortunately there have been outstanding exceptions) 
have made, or been able to make, a career of studying language 
learning. Work of this kind has been considered boondoggling 
or slave labor fit only for graduate students. This attitude 
has naturally produced new generations of language teachers 
with little interest and less training in securing the kind 
of information needed. 

In this same class of causes also falls the fact that the 
foreign languages as part of the curriculum have felt them- 
selves under unfair attack. Under these circumstances language 
teachers have sought to defend themselves- with claims and 
testimonials rather than by presenting data — which they may 
have believed would be ignored in the heat of the battle and 
which would take a long time to collect. The belief has also 
existed that any attempt at examination and scrutiny would 
be a confession of weakness; it was better to find that all 
was well, or even to claim miracles, than it was to evaluate 
precisely what was being accomplished. In recent years a very 
different situation seems to have produced a similar result. 
With the outbreak of the war and the establishment of the 
military language programs, and then with the flood of vet- 
erans returning to school and college, language teachers have 
begun to grow complacent. "Now there are plenty of students 
and lots of jobs. Why worry?" Of course, if the general situ- 
ation changes again, the lost opportunities may, as usual, 
be seen too late. As one teacher put it, "Can we stand 
prosperity?" 
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Another cause may be the personality of the people who 
undertake the study of languages and literatures. This type 
may tend to find uncongenial the processes and even the axioms 
of science. The scientific emphasis on experimentation, 
quantifications, exact measurement, and the like may demand a 
mind-set found among only a few of those persons attracted to 
languages, especially to the dominant fields of literary 
history and criticism. Thus the disinterest and perhaps 
distrust of scientific procedures (mentioned in the quotation 
from Coleman) may be a professional characteristic. 

On the other hand, general disagreement and the lack of 
evidence are certainly due in large part to other diffi- 
culties. Some of them spring from the nature of language as 
one of the most fundamental and complex of all human activ- 
ities. The attitude of the person interested in languages 
is, however, somewhat ambivalent as regards this fact. On the 
one hand, he is pleased that his subject commands this much 
attention because it is inextricably linked with many aspects 
of man and his works. On the other hand, the language teacher 
draws back in dismay when he realizes that workers in such 
varied fields as anthropology, child development, education, 
literary criticism, law, linguistics, neurology, philosophy, 
psychiatry, psychology, semantics, sociology, and speech 
correction -- to name a few that come to mind -- are also 
interested in speech and language. All this labor should 
produce considerable erudition useful to him, at least indi- 
rectly. Unfortunately, such does not seem to be the case. 
Partly this may be the language teacher s fault. Other people s 
jargon is always annoying, however much we may be attached to 
that of our own trade. Furthermore, though the specialist in 
language always makes statements about his own field with a 
careful regard for the necessary exceptions and qualifications, 
he has the layman’s usual desire for simple rules -of -thumb 
as soon as he enters another field. 
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Undoubtedly, however, the basic difficulty which even the 
most conscientious language teacher discovers is that we still 
lack the indispensable basis for satisfactory work an 
adequate neurology of the language mechanisms. Books treating 
the psychology of language learning still speak of "engrams, 
"stamping in the responses," "establishing associational 
connections," "saving," and "storing"; but this vocabulary 
was explanatory only in connection with neurological theories 
now disproved. The terms continue in use as handy metaphors 
in the lack of a more precise description, but language 
teachers must realize that they are only metaphors and actually 
disguise our profound ignorance of the basic facts. 

Because of this lack of fundamental information, work in 
the various fields proceeds on the basis of diverse assump- 
tions, and this disharmony and even conflict of premises makes 
it difficult to co-ordinate the work date in the different 
areas. If, for instance, the language teacher turns to psycho- 
logical studies of learning, he finds a wealth of information 
about the mastery of mazes or nonsense syllables, but he may 
have considerable difficulty in seeing how any results in 
these matters shed light on his efforts to teach German 
strong and weak adjectives or French irregular verbs. The 
natural response of the language teacher in the face of this 
uncertainty is to dismiss all thought of the philosophy, 
psychology, and neurology of language as nebulous theory and 
to redouble his efforts in the practical classroom situation. 
Yet all these efforts assume some theory and are no better 
than it is, and it is no better for being merely implicit. 

Another sort of difficulty arises within language teaching 
itself. Language learning involves pupils who vary in age, 
intelligence, previous linguistic experience, motivation, and 
many other characteristics. Languages themselves vary in the 
nature of the difficulties they offer. Language learning also 
takes place in a diversity of situations and under a variety 
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of teachers. These and other variations, which will be exam- 
ined in greater detail in the following chapters, all serve 
to make any single study of language learning possess very 
limited validity. Perhaps this fact has discouraged language 
teachers from making such studies as were within their scope. 
We will return to this point later, but in passing it is worth 
noting here that this very diversity demands that as many 
different studies as possible be made. Only from a very large 
collection of individual investigations (carefully and accu- 
rately made in very diverse situations) can valid generaliza- 
tions ever be obtained for such a heterogeneous activity as 

t 

language learning. 

All these characteristics of language, language teachers, 
and language teaching help explain the state in which the 
study seems perennially to remain. Whatever the cause for 
the lack of definite evidence and agreement, relatively little 
of either exists. Almost any point in regard to language 
teaching which is disputed now, has probably been equally con- 
troversial for the past hundred years and more. While many 
classroom teachers have had experience bearing on these issues, 
that experience has not been had under such conditions or re- 
ported in such form that it could be incorporated in a growing 
body of knowledge about language learning. We have, for 
instance, been frequently told that students trained by this 
method read much more rapidly and accurately than those taught 
by the techniques previously employed." hit we get no detailed 
description of either methodology; we know little about the 
students involved, the conditions under which they were taught, 
or the purposes for which they studied. Furthermore, the con- 
clusions, if they are based on more than personal hunch, 
probably rest on homemade tests which (even if by some 
miracle they are reliable and valid) are not available to 
other teachers. As a result, they cannot judge whether the 
results are applicable to their situation and cannot duplicate 
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the experiment, thus either confirming the former results 
or demonstrating the limitations which must be placed upon them. 

The situation which results from all these difficulties 
can be amply illustrated by the question of the motivation 
of the ASTP. Nearly everyone has written an article about 
that program, and most have stressed the importance of moti- 
vation. Yet in no other instance have opinions been more 
contradictory. Some have cited motivation as the great driving 
force which produced the high level of achievement they saw 
in the ASTP, and they consider the great stumbling block in 
the transfer of ASTP techniques to civilian instruction to 
be* the impossibility of producing equal avidity among the 
normal run of civilian students. At the opposite extreme, other 
instructors have threatened to commit various anti-social 
acts if the superior motivation of ASTP units was ever again 
mentioned in their hearing. They insist that soldiering on 
the job was an activity extended to all parts of array life, 
including the language and area program, and that the students 
knew that if they were studying Chinese they would be sent 
to Italy — if they didn’t end up in the MP* s. 

The causes of this disagreement are easy to see. Any simple 
generalization about the motivation in ASTP is impossible. 
It was affected by a large number of variables which produced 
very different results in specific instances. For example, 
the language studied often had an effect. Units working with 
Chinese and Russian often seemed to feel that, whatever their 
disposition within the army, they were acquiring a skill which 
might have vocational value in the postwar period; on the 
other hand, trainees in languages which were less subject to 
such exploitation or for which skilled personnel already 
existed, often considered the program as just part of being 
in the army. Morale also varied at different periods of the 
program. In the early days, dreams of commissions and glamorous 
foreign service sometimes produced an intense drive to make 
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good, an emotion which certainly did not continue as the 
former trainees ended in MP and KP details. There was also 
a negative motivation operating in some units where the 
commanding officer did not insist on too much, of a GI air — 
the feeling that ASTP was a good place to be if one had to be 
in the army. And certainly, though this list of factors could 
be prolonged, there was considerable individual difference 
from unit to unit and from trainee to trainee. 

In any event, we can easily see that meaningful statements 
about the morale in the ASTP would have to be based on a more 
careful, objective, and extended evidence than any we have. 
Since ASTP no longer exists, these data will never be col- 
lected. We can continue to make armchair analyses of the 
possible factors involved (similar to that just sketched), 
but we will never know actually what we are talking about. 
Yet the ASTP is on every tongue; and the motivation, or lack 
of it, which operated in the program, is one of the features 
most discussed. 

This ignorance is not unique. Few, if any, adequate data 
are available on the motivation of regular high school and 
college students. Yet all discussions of ASTP state or imply 
comparisons between the two situations. Our ignorance of basic 
theory is also apparent here. Assuming that we knew exactly 
what the motivation was of ASTP or of our normal students, 
we would still be ignorant of the effect upon language learn- 
ing. Motivation is not such a simple thing that one can say 
"The more, the better," and let it gc at 'that. Here we have, 
then, a rather typical instance of the lack of knowledge £nd 
the conflict of opinion which characterize so many discussions 
of language teaching. 

By and large, the period 1920-1935 witnessed some change 
in the study of language learning. Teachers undertook more 
careful planning and appraisal of their work, and reports of 
exact studies and experiments formed a larger part of the 
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professional literature than they ever had before. Though cer- 
tainly neither unanimity nor perfection was ever achieved, a 
greater consensus, based on factual data, was becoming apparent 
i.n regard to matters like vocabulary selection or the relative 
emphasis to be given to various objectives. But the impetus 
which was given by the Modern Language Study to such work 
spent itself, and the appearance on the linguistic horizon 
of "the army method" and "the postwar world" ended such sta- 
bility as foreign language teaching had once possessed. Old 
problems were seen in new contexts, and former premises were 
once more questioned. 

The present seems an appropriate time, therefore, to 
re-examine critically our basic knowledge and theory about 
second- language learning, to see what facts we know, what 
further clues we have, and what hypotheses best cover those 
areas where facts, and sometimes even clues, are lacking. 
The present volume will make no attempt to turn over the mass 
of opinion pro and con on these issues; rather, the effort 
will be to get back to the original experimental data and 
other factual evidence. Even these must be subject to con- 
siderable selection. Many of the basic problems have been 
studied intensively for the past fifty years or more. During 
the period, however, the problems have so often been redefined, 
so many new elements have been discovered in them, and such 
improved research techniques have been developed, that there 
is little profit in detailed consideration of many of the 
earlier studies. Those have been selected which most closely 
approximate present standards of research or which are most 
relevant to present conditions. 

Similarly, in those areas where hypotheses must suffice, 
the references are to a few of the most suggestive or pene- 
trating analyses of the problem, even though the present 
author may not always agree with the point of view or the 
specific conclusions. In connection with these hypotheses, 
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such experimental evidence is adduced as may suggest their 
soundness though the evidence may be far from conclusive or 
pertinent only indirectly. 

The following pages will stress general theory rather than 
classroom practice because it is the former aspect of language 
learning which most needs attention at the moment. The many 
excellent handbooks 5 and the periodicals are full of practical 
suggestions; but all these materials, programs, devices, 
activities, and the rest are based on certain fundamental 
principles and assumptions — which are always diverse and 
sometimes contradictory. The classroom teacher who is not 
clear on his basic principles may end with a hodge-podge of 
procedures which defeat his purposes. On the other hand, the 
instructor who knows clearly what he wants to do, why he 
wants to do it, and what principles he should keep in mind 
in selecting ways to do it will find no lack of specific 
suggestions as to how to go on from there. It is to an attempt 
to clarify problems at this level that this book is devoted. 



**To cite only a few examples: Cole and Tharp, Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages and Their Teachingi Doyle et al. t A Handbook on the 
Teaching of Spanish and Por tuguese; Gullette, Keating, and Viens, 
Teaching a Modern Language; Hagboldt, Language Learning; Handschin, 
Modern-Language Teaching; Kaulfera, Modern Languages for Modern 
Schools; Oliver, The Modern Language Teacher*s Handbook; Rice et 
al.. Planning the Modern Language Lesson. 
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Chapter II 

The Language Learning of the Child -- 
the Processes and the Types 
of Learning Involved 

9 

Since learning one’s native language and learning a second 
one are both cases of language learning, the usual assumption 
is that information about the one illumines the other. More 
similarity may have been seen than does in fact exist, and 
whether the resemblances have been exaggerated is a question 
we must eventually decide. Be that as it may, a much greater 
bulk of information about the acquisition and use of language 
exists in regard to native languages than in regard to foreign 
ones. For this reason in the next three chapters we neces- 
sarily begin to examine language learning and language using 
as they occur in the native tongue. We can then make such 
further qualifications and modifications as seem necessary in 
applying this information to second languages. 

Acquiring a second or foreign language is, in so many 
important aspects, a different process from learning one’s 
first or native tongue that it is surprising that the infant’s 
speech has received as much attention as it has from those 
interested in teaching foreign languages. Nevertheless, the 
process which the child goes through in learning to speak his 
native language has often been regarded as the archetype of 
all language learning; and many theories of foreign language 
teaching have rested on the premise that the processes and 
conditions for learning the second language should reproduce 
as far as possible those of learning the first. 

14 
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There is a vast amount of material bearing on the develop- 
ment of infant speech. * Unfortunately, despite this wealth of 
information, there are certain reasons, which we shall examine 
later, which make it somewhat less useful for our purposes 
than it could be. 

The general line of the child’s development can be traced 
as follows, though the stages are not so discrete or so rigidly 
sequential as listing makes them appear. The first stage is 
marked by the animal cries which the child begins to make 
immediately after birth. These are soon differentiated into 
cries of rage, pain, fear, and pleasure, but they are not 
linguistically different from the noises made by the your.g 
of the lower animals in similar circumstances. After a few 
months, the stage of the "babbling monologue" sets in. In 
these monologues, the child tries out his vocal organs in much 
the same tentative fashion as he learns how his hands and feet 
work. A wide variety of phonetic effects occur here which 
apparently have no relation to the speech group in which the 
child is. This is still a prelanguage stage, for these noises 
the child produces are no more related to organized speech 
than his aimless kickings are to ballet. Soon he begins to 
imitate and repeat the sounds he has made ( lallation ) and, 
still later, those he has heard from others ( echolalia ). 

^The most convenient collection of a great amount of information 
is still C. and W. Stern, Die Kindersprache ^ (Barth: Leipzig, 1928). 
This fourth edition contains a fairly complete bibliography of the 
foreign literature up to its date of publication and incorporates 
much of the material in its text. The American literature for 
roughly the same period can be found in Smith, An Investigation of 
the Development of the Sentence and the Extent of Vocabulary of 
Young Children. Other studies of special interest are: Piaget, The 
Language and Thought of the Child ; Gesell and Thompson, Learning 
and Growth in Identical Infant Twins, and Infant Behavior, Its 
Genesis and Growth; McCarthy, The Language Development of the 
Pre-School Child; Lewis, Infant Speech . 

Books on general linguistics which have also dealt with the 
problem are Jespersen's Language (pp. 103-188) and Bloomfield’s 
Language (pp. 29-31). 
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As the preceding periods end, however, the child begins to 
hit upon certain combinations of sounds like papa or mama. At 
this point, however, the parents tend to learn the language of 
the child rather than the child imitating the parents. If he 
says ouwa when given a drink, the parents decide that ouwa is 
the child’s word for water and hereafter produce water when he 
says anything remotely sounding like ouwa. This is the start 
of the fundamental language -learning process, the establish- 
ment of associations between ouwa and the object which this 
noise is thought to indicate. At the start of this process, 
however, the parents tend to believe much more symbolization 
is intended than actually is. 

Gradually this stage leads to the next, that at which the 
child takes words, in his best imitation of them at least, 
from the language of his parents. This is the stage of the 
one-word sentence, so called because these^ single words are 
really the child’s equivalents of whole sentences. The single 
word is affective-volitional- imperative; that is, he uses "da" 
(doll) in situations in which he would later say "Do you see 
my doll?" "That’s my doll," "Where’s my doli?" "I want my 
doll," "Give me the doll!" and many others.^ 

This level is soon followed by that in which more than one 
word appears in the sentence. Word order and inflectional forms 
receive rough treatment, but the product is intelligible, at 
least to the doting parents: "Train go," "Milk Johnny no," and 
the like. Almost imperceptibly this use of language develops 
into that in which the words, word order of sentences, and 
inflectional forms all begin to approximate more nearly those 
of the speech community in which the child is growing up. And 
finally, of course, the parataxis, which has marked the child’s 
earlier attempts at sentence construction, begins to disappear 
as he masters the dependent clauses (relative, causal, and the 
rest). By this time he is pretty well able to talk, but he 

^On this and the preceding stages, see Buhl er, Mental Development, 
pp. 52-59. 
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still has not achieved such mastery of the language as he will 
eventually have gained from more years of experience, linguis- 
tic practice, and study. 

Before we use this outline of the way in which an English- 
speaking (and those in most Indo-European speech communities) 
child masters his first language as a model of language 
learning, some shortcomings in our knowledge of this develop- 
ment must be clear. First is the familiar problem of the 
observer. The child can tell us little or nothing. Our theories 
must rest on hypotheses based on our interpretations of what 
we can see of his behavior. For the purpose of language theory, 
we are most interested in what goes on inside the child, the 
processes which eventuate in this behavior and which are not 
directly observable. Our hypotheses as to what they are 
encounter several hazards. 

Frequently there is the possibility of extra- linguistic 
clue. Whenever language is used, the sense of the situation, 
the tone of the speaker's voice, his manner and gestures, and 
other elements in the speech situation enable the learner to 
understand more than he hears. Thus we theorize about the 
child's understanding of language when actually more than 
language (or no language) is involved. We may also over- 
interpret such linguistic understanding as does occur. A 
neighbor of ours once had a dog who, on conmand, would "pray 
like a Baptist minister wrestling for the souls of sinners"; 
but pray was the word that sent him into his act, and I doubt 
whether the dog knew much about Protestant denominations or 
the doctrine of salvation. All these difficulties frequently 
combine to make us overestimate the comprehension of the child. 
(Apparently it is not unnecessary to point out that some 
foreign language teachers fall into these same traps in esti- 
mating their students' ability to comprehend. ) 

Probably the greatest weakness in our knowledge of chil- 
dren's speech is that while we have a wealth of material on 
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what various children have said, we have no corresponding 
record of what they have heard. 3 Though such records would be 
well nigh impossible to get, the fact remains that the elabo- 
rate accounts of speech mean little without them. For example, 
we lack the basic data for working with such important ques- 
tions as the relative scope of imitation or mimicry as opposed 
to analogy or invention, for settling these issues would 
require an exact knowledge of what the child has heard and 

what he produces for himself. 

From the standpoint of the study of second-language 
learning, an equally great shortcoming is that much of the 
material emphasizes the early period (the nursery words, the 
one-word sentences, and the rest). For second- language 
learning, detailed information about a later period, say 5-10, 
would be much more useful. Since the learner of a second 
language does not go through the earlier stage at all , the 
native child* s later period is more closely parallel, espe- 
cially as regards complexity of sentence structure and intel- 
lectual content. Bit by this stage the native child's flood of 
speech is so great that adequate samples 4 — to say nothing of 
a complete record — are next to impossible. 

There is also a tendency to work with those things which 
can most easily be collected, counted, and analyzed. As a 
result, we get many studies of the number and kinds of words 
used by various children. Many of these throw considerable 
light on the general development of the child but they contrib- 
ute very little to the understanding of language learning 
as such. 

In short, even if observation of the child's acquisition of 

3 Bloomfield, Language, p. 512, note on section 2.5. 

4 Having the child talk into a dictating machine is one technique 
which has been tried. Cf. R. S. Uhrbrock, "The Vocabulary of a 
Five-year-old, " Educ. Res. Bui . XIV (1935) 85-91; and G. K. Zipf, 
"Children’s Speech," Science XCVI (1942) 344~5. 
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his native tongue can give us clues for second- language 
learning, we still know too little about many relevant matters. 
On the basis of our present knowledge, however, the following 
characteristics of the child’s language learning are those 
which are usually considered to be the most vital for the 

theory of teaching a second one. ^ 

1. A stupendous amount of time and effort is given to 
language learning. It has long been a truism that mothers are 
the best language teachers not only because they are more 
interested in the welfare of their charges than are most of 
their successors, but also because they are willing to work 
longer hours. As for the learner, his attempts to master the 
language are spread over a long period of years. A noteworthy 
element in this situation is the long linguistic incubation 
period which the child goes through. For months he continually 
hears the language (often being directly addressed as well as 
overhearing other conversations) before he is expected to 
speak or even to understand. True, in this "fallow period," 
in which the child soaks up language without anything being 
required of him, his receptive and motor mechanisms — to say 
nothing of his mental processes - are too undeveloped for him 
to take full advantage of his opportunity. None the less it is 
an opportunity for passive exposure which is never again 

equalled in language learning. 

Not to be overlooked, either, is the great block of time in 
formal education given to instruction in the native language. 
In American schools, various aspects of this work appear in 
the curricula from nursery school to college. 

The books on the child’s speech tend to concentrate on the 
earlier years when the linguistic development is most rapid 
and obvious. But it is easy to overestimate the speed with 
which language learning is accomplished . 5 Probably some of the 

^The statement of Bloch and Trager (Outline of Linguistic Analysis, 
pp. 7-8): "Everyone who is not deaf or idiotic has fully mastered 
his native language by the end of his fifth year, no matter how 
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clearest evidence on this point is contributed by the studies 
of the language learning of deaf-mutes. 6 These studies gener- 
ally show that there is little permanent advantage in language 
learning gained by those children who hear but lose their 
hearing before school age (2-5 years) as compared with those 
children who never hear at all. If one listens to the speech 
of children up to nine or ten, one can note things like "more 
stronger" which do not appear in the speech of their parents 
or other linguistic contacts. The fact that adults, under emo- 
tional strain or the pressure of other thoughts, will lapse 
into odd expressions is further evi&nce of what a job the ma- 
nipulation of language is and how tenuous is our hold on it. 

2. The particular order in which the child develops the 
language skills (aural comprehension, speaking, reading, and 
writing) has been stressed so often elsewhere that it needs 
no further emphasis here. 

3. Equally obvious is the continual opportunity which the 
child gets to practice language. Beginning with passive 
listening, he can speak and hear the language at all times — 
and is encouraged to do so. He talks to himself long before 
his noises can truly be called speech, and his parents talk to 
him while he is still too young to understand anything. Later 
on, as he goes through the "What" and "Why" stages of develop- 
ment, language learning becomes a part of all the other 
learning and a tool for it; thus still further opportunities 
for practice and use of speech are afforded. 

difficult or more complex it may seem to strangers" is good stuff 
to give the troops (literally, since the booklet was intended for 
ASTP trainees starting to work on strange languages) but probably 
should not be interpreted as the authors' scientific observation 
of language learning. 

6 E.g. , N. Keys and L. Boulware, "Language Acquisition by Deaf 
Children as Related to Hearing Loss and Age of Onset," J. Educ. 
Psychol. XXIX (1938) 401-12. 
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4. Mental development and linguistic development go hand in 
hand. The child gets concepts of futurity, causality, and 
contingency along with the linguistic apparatus for dealing 
with them. This is part of the close relation between language 
; and experience. The child is uncomfortable, but he may not be 

! able to localize his distress as a "tummyache" until he knows 

tummy, ache, tummyache — and has had one, with Mother asking 
where it hurts. We should note that the child sometimes has 
j the language without the experience. E.g. , "days" and "hours" 

may be fairly familiar terms to the young child, but they are 
part of an abstract and fairly complicated system of time- 
reckoning and may mean little to him. With the youngest chil- 
, dren, even "to-morrow" may be vague, and the child will better 

| understand what is involved if he is told "You won t find 

* Santa’s present till you go to sleep and wake up again. The 

studies of the deaf already mentioned 7 also suggest how impor- 
tant the beginning of formal schooling, with the wealth of new 
experiences of all kinds which it entails, is for the develop- 
ment of language. 

5. Intense motivation is probably the outstanding feature 
of the child’s learning. Two sorts of sharp spur drive him to 
acquire his native language. Some are internal. The child soon 
realizes that through language he can get adult resources at 
his disposal. If he can express his wishes, needs, and fears, 
they can be met more rapidly and efficiently by the adults 
around him than by himself. We should also not underestimate 
the satisfaction which the child feels in the mere fact of 
being able to communicate. He wants to belong to social groups 
in which he finds himself (his family, playmates, and neigh, 
bors), and he soon learns that language is the medium of most 
i of this social intercourse. 

The social pressures are no less great. The average American 
mother who has a child that is "slow to talk is fairly cer- 

' 7 C/. supra, p. 20. 
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tain to increase her efforts and incentives to bring the child 
up to what her friends will call "normal." Remarks like "My» 
such a big boy and he doesn’t talk yet! " put pressures on the 
mother which she transmits to the child. And at a later stage, 
the pressures exerted directly on the child by his contempo- 
raries are still more powerful. Recently I overheard, "Naw, he 
can’t be six. He still talks like a baby." The result of this 
judgment was the inadequate linguist’s being excluded from a 
game in which his chronological age and his size would other- 
wise have allowed him to participate. Unless demands of this 
sort confront a greatly retarded child with a wholly inpossible 
task and thus produce evil effects, this is the greatest 
incentive to language learning possible. And finally, the 
formal routine of school does all it can through report-cards 
and other devices to bring the student to the maximum develop- 
ment of his verbal abilities. 

In a later chapter we shall examine the important differ- 
ences which exist between first- and second- language learners 
in most of these respects. Here before leaving the topic of 
the child’s speech, we should make at least a casual investi- 
gation of what kind of learning this first- language learning 
is. To anticipate the obvious conclusion, the learning of one’s 
native language is a combination of several different types 
of simpler learning. A variety of materials and skills must 
be learned and co-ordinated before the child can speak or 
understand. 

One theory of simple learning stresses its imitative nature, 
and certainly imitation plays a large part in the child’s 
acquisition of his native tongue. Once he has passed the stage 
of the earliest nursery words, which he evolves more or less 
for himself, the child gets all his language from the conscious 
and unconscious imitation of those around him. He does not 
create language; he imitates those speakers whom he hears 
around him, and hence in a community which speaks English he 
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comes to speak it rather than Chinese or Swahili. Yet the 
imitative nature of language learning can be easily misunder- 
stood or exaggerated. Though we cannot stop for all the com- 
plications here , 8 one difficulty is, of course, the fact that 
the child’s perceptive and enunciative apparatus are still in 
the formative stages. As a result, his best attempt at imita- 
tion may not appear much like one because of his inability to 
hear or repeat exactly. 

Certainly the child’ s imitations do not have that immediate 
rote repetition which marks the language learning of the 
parrot. Though the child hears phrases and sentences, he 
snatches out of the stream of sound the few noises (a word, 
perhaps) which he is able to hear and repeats them to the best 
of his ability. His repetition may follow long after the 
original stimuli or models. The example often cited in the 
literature is that of the Stems’ daughter, to whom they had 
frequently said "Good night" without eliciting any response 
from the child. Then one evening, before her parents could say 
anything, she called out "Good night" on her way to bed. All 
parents have probably been similarly surprised at some word’s 
popping out of the child, the original model for which must 
have been relatively far removed in time. But probably the 
best indications of why the acquisition of the native language 
is best not regarded as purely imitative learning can be found 
in the suggestiveness of other points of view. 

Association is fundamental to any concept of language, 
because as a symbol the word must be associated with its 
referent, the thing for which it stands . 9 The child begins, 



®A more detailed analysis can be found in Koffka, The Growth of 
Mitid, pp- 306 - 18 . 

9 TMs Tie. of words as •symbols" for -things" will do for the 
moment, though we shall soon see that it entails various difficulties 
which must be reckoned with. 
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for example, by saying something that sounds to the parents 
fairly like "papa" or "mama." As soon as these sounds appear, 
the parents immediately attempt to attach these sounds to the 
parent for whom they are appropriate in English nursery lan- 
guage. The details of this process ("Wave goodbye to Papa," 
"Here’s Papa," "Smile at Papa," etc.) are too familiar to need 
elaboration. Yet the data are full of the evidence of how hard 
even these simple associations are to fix. Baby has the 
embarrassing habit of greeting all males as "papa"; and fre- 
quently "papa" and "mama" are applied to (what English-speaking 
people consider) the wrong parent. The problem is even greater 
in slightly more complicated situations in which the child 
has to learn the similarities and differences which cause his 
elders to call one set of animals "dogs" and one "cats." When 
is this object a "chair" or when is it labeled "footstool," 
"hassock," "sofa," "bench," or half a dozen other things? Even 
more difficult are the abstract words. What is "dirty" and 
what "naughty," since Johnny is told he is naughty when he 
gets dirty? And there are greater complications than these. 
However, as was noted earlier, our data on the speech of 
children cover these points less adequately because by the 
time the child reaches this age, the stream of speech has 
become a flood and recording it is almost an impossible task. 
If imitation is important in gaining the production of actual 
speech sounds and later in acquiring forms, intonations, and 
sentence patterns, association is the basis of the symbolic 
process by which these noises acquire meaning, i.e., by which 
they become connected with certain states, things, situations, 
and the rest. 

Language learning also has elements of trial and error . 

^®For very interesting data on the problems of the child (to say 
nothing of the problems of the investigator), cf. L. Welsh, "The 
Genetic Development of the Associational Structures of Abstract 
Thinking." J. Genet . Psychol. LVI (1940) 175-206. 
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Although the problem-solving aspects of communication have 
been little emphasized, indications of them are plain. As the 
child imitates parents and other models in trying to pronounce 
the sound, he is in a continual process of trial and error. 
This fact becomes most apparent when the mother or teacher 
becomes aware that the child has difficulties and begins 
asking "Can't you say r?" or correcting, "It’s r-r-rabbit, not 
wabbit." If the child is too far off the range of tolerance 
for any English phoneme, he is misunderstood or laughed at and 
tries to do better the next time. 

In other matters besides sound, the child is using trial- 
and-error processes. Situations are observable in which a child 
is greatly frustrated because he wants to say something he 
hasn’t the verbal equipment for. Out of this need arise those 
queer coinages and compounds, the odd syntax, and the strange 
forms which are the mark of childish speech. Often these 

devices enable him to communicate; but if the adult is unfamil- 
iar with the child's nursery words or is not too bright about 
guessing, one car. sometimes see the child trying first this 

way, then that, to get his idea across. 

The trial- and-error aspect of language learning is probably 
most evident in the use of analogy. In trying to expand his 
verbal resources, the child makes use of patterns which he has 
already learned; and in the later stages of language learning 
and language using, analogy plays a much more important role 
than imitation. Even in the early stages, the child has cer- 
tainly never heard from adults forms like tooths and runned. 
He has learned, however, that many plurals and many pasts are 
formed in these ways. When he needs a plural or past form 
which he cannot remember (or perhaps, which he has never even 
heard), he tries the devices which he knows. The most impor- 
tant fact about the functioning of analogy (and one which is 
frequently overlooked) is that we become aware of it only when 
it is unsuccessful. If a child says cows , we do not know (and 
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usually have no way of knowing) whether he formed this plural 
by analogy without ever having heard it or whether he is 
repeating a form he has heard. Similarly with all the other 
phenomena of accidence and syntax, the successful use of anal- 
ogy (trial- and -success, so to speak) passes unnoticed as an 
acceptable speech form. Only in cases of trial-and-error, when 
mother has to say, "The dog ran, not runned,” do we become 
aware of the linguistic principle which the child has dis- 
covered and is using. ^ 

In sum, rote memory, imitation, formation of associations, 
and trial-and-error are all integral parts of the child’s pro- 
cess of learning his native language. As we shall see in sub- 
sequent chapters, they also play a part in second- language 
learning. 



^Sturtevant (An Introduction, pp. 96 ff. ) has many good examples. 
E.g. , in regard to word formation, his son, who had had trouble 
with his ear, went to the doctor and reported that he had been 
"irrigated," Later when he had treatment for his nose, he announced 
he had been "noaigated. " 

Though the child’s use of analogy is most picturesque in forms 
and in word-building, he probably follows the same principle in 
general sentence structure though we find few examples recorded, 
possibly because they sound more like "bad grammar" and less like 
"cute sayings." 



Chapter III 



Some Elements of Aural Comprehension 



Even so cursory a resume as the preceding chapter shows 
that "language learning" is a very general term used to refer 
to a wide variety of rather different operations. Consequently, 
the preceding accounts of how a child learns his language and 
of the types of learning involved in this activity have both 
been very much simplified. If we are to deal intelligently with 
this complex phenomenon, we must first analyze it into its 
elements in order to know just what goes on when a person 
speaks, hears, reads, or writes a language. Unfortunately, a 
complete, or even an adequate, analysis is impossible in the 
present state of our knowledge. At many vital points, often 
the most vital ones, we simply do not know enough. Though the 
impossibility of securing a complete analysis is discouraging, 
such understanding as we can gain will be useful as far as 
it goes. 

Bloomfield* s statement of the difficulties inherent in this 
undertaking can serve as a point of departure. 

The situations (A) which lead to an utterance, and the hearer s 
responses (C), include many things that have not been mastered 
by science.^ 



1 



Language, 



74 - 75 . 
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We do not understand the mechanism which makes people say cer- 
tain things in certain situations or the mechanism which makes 
them respond appropriately when these speech sounds strike their 
ear drums. Evidently these mechanisms are a phase of our general 
equipment for responding to stimuli, be they speech sounds or 
others ... In the division of scientific labor, the linguist 
deals only with the speech -signal. ^ 

For linguistics, this position is generally sound, though, as 

a 

Bloomfield admits, to work with the phoneme, for example, 
even the linguist must leave pure linguisti cs and ddopt a 
philosophy of als ob, making assumptions about both (A) and (C) 
on the basis of "common sense." Whatever may be the case of 
the linguist, the language teacher cannot limit his attention 
either to the noises of speech or their written record. His 
job is with speakers and listeners as well as with language, 
and for him to attempt to work only with language is futile. 
The fact that including the other aspects of the situation 
makes his task difficult to the point of impossibility does 
not make the effort any less inevitable. 

All our present evidence indicates that the various lin- 
guistic skills are fairly distinct and, for this reason, 
demand separate analysis. On the other hand, this division is 
hard to maintain because sometimes, when we lack knowledge 
about an aspect of one, we can get reasonable hypotheses from 
what we know about a similar aspect of another skill. In the 
following analysis, however, we will probably be most success- 
ful if we begin with the processes of aural comprehension and 
then turn to those of speaking. The other two skills, reading 
and writing, will require less specific attention. * In the 
present chapter, consequently, we shall be concerned primarily 
with aural comprehension. 

^ Ibid. , pp. 31-32. 

3 J6id., p. 77. 

4 

The situation in regard to reading is similar in many respects to 
that which will be outlined for aural comprehension. Because the 
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In Bloomfield’ s 6 familiar illustration of Jack, Jill, and 
the apple,* Jill sees an apple and wants Jack to be gallant and 
get it for her. Let us assume that she says, "Please, get me 
an apple, Jack. " The processes of aural comprehension begin 
when the sound waves set in vibrationby Jill’s vocal apparatus 
begin to strike Jack’s eardrums. 

Usually we think of a neat series of phonemes being brought 
to Jack's cortex, something like that which we write in a 
phonemic transcription. This is a bit of oversimplification, 
generally quite useful and harmless; but for our present 
analysis we need at least be aware of what we are doing. In 
the first place, this series of noises which the speaker emits 
may or may not approximate the phonemic bullseyes at which she 
aims . 6 To take extreme examples, if Jill has a cleft palate or 
a hare-lip, her phonemic marksmanship will be highly inaccu- 



former field also has been more carefully studied, both for the 
vernacular and for foreign languages, we shall have to draw on it 
for many of our hypotheses about aural comprehension, and hence most 
of the relevant material will be cited in connection with it. 

As for writing, at anything below the literary and stylistic 
level (one with which most foreign-language teachers are not imme- 
diately concerned), it is simply the recording of speech. Once the 
person is able to speak the language, he can write it as soon as he 
learns how to form the characters and what characters represent 
which sounds, combinations of sounds, or sounds in a particular 
sense (e.g. , nay, neigh). These skills may be very difficult to 
acquire. As regards the first, to draw Chinese characters requires 
practice. The difficulties of the second one are familiar to anyone 
who reads this page and hence has struggled with English orthography. 
But these problems are distinct from those of speech and can be 
handled more easily. 



6 Language , pp. 22 ff. 



^Pillsbury and Meader, Psychology of Language, pp. 216 ff. It 
may be seriously questioned whether one ever makes the same group of 
speech movements twice in a lifetime. If one does, the fact is to be 
attributed to chance rather than to law (p. 218). 
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rate; but mumbling, slurring, and other less extreme causes 
tend in the same direction. Thus the hearer does riot have a 
perfect set of phonemes sent toward him. Furthermore, Jack 
probably does not get perfect reception of such sounds as she 
does send. Some of the countless mishearings of everyday life 
are possibly due to lack of perfect perception rather than to 
misinterpretation. The latter is a very different thing from 
the former though the two interact. The listener tends to hear 
what he thinks he hears. It is a familiar fact of psychology 
that perception through any sense organ is affected by the 
interpretation being given to that perception. ^ None the less 
mere perception may play some part. Thus, while auditory 
acuity probably has some positive correlation with aural com- 
prehension, the actual coefficient (if we exclude the deaf and 
only take the normal range) is probably very small — similar 
to that between measures of visual acuity and reading ability. ® 

"Interpretation" is a term which will appear several times 
in these pages. It is, of course, the heart of aural compre- 
hension or of reading. The stimulus of the sound or of the 
printed letters reaches the cortex as a perception. What 
happen between Jack’s hearing, "Please get me an apple, Jack," 

7 

Typical of the experimental demonstrations of this point is that 
of L. Carmichael, H. F. Hogan, and A. A. Walter ("An Experimental 
Study of the Effect of Language on the Reproduction of Visually 
Perceived Form," J. Exper. Psychol. XV [1932]), 73-86. The same 
drawing, if labeled "bottle" when shown, was reproduced in very 
different form from that given if it was called "stirrup." All the 
other studies of illusion and suggestion demonstrate the same point. 

O 

One experiment along these lines used speech which had been 
recoided with background noise and other disturbances. There was 
little correlation between ability to understand words on this test 
and the results of tests of auditory acuity. (T. H. Howells, "An 
Experimental Study of Speech Perception," Psychol. Bull. XXX [l933] 
690, or Howells and Schooland, J. Gener. Psychol . XI [l934] 337-47.) 
For the very low correlation between visual acuity and reading abil- 
ity, see 0. F. Litterer, "An Experimental Study of Visual Apprehen- 
sion in Reading." J. Appl . Psychol . XVII [l933] 266-76. Similarly, 
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and what we may call "his getting the idea" when he thinks 
something like "Oh, she wants me to get her one of those 
apples" — this is interpretation. 

Unfortunately we are still ignorant about many of the ele- 
ments comprising this process of interpretation especially 
about the most important ones. Aural comprehension has been 
studied much less than reading. At some points the parallel 
between them is sufficiently close 9 to allow transfer of 
studies made in the latter field; but even in reading many of 
the more iiflportant riddles remain unsolved. Bad eye movements, 
for example, are not so much the cause of bad reading as a 
symptom of it. Most investigators of the reading process, 
therefore, eventually come to something like "sense-getting 
ability" or "ability to extract meanings" as a major element 



it can be shown that various eye-defects may cause reading diffi- 
culty, but defects constitute only one variable — and probably a 
minor one — among the number which condition reading ability. (G. 
E. Park and C. Burri, "The Relation of Various Eye Conditions and 
Reading Achievement," J. Educ. Psychol. XXXIV [1943] 290-9, 420-30, 
535-43; G. Sprache, "Role of Visual Defects in Reading and Spelling 
Ability, Maer. J. Orthopsychiat . X [1940] 229-238.) 



^Goldstein ( "Reading and Listening Comprehension at Various 
Controlled Rates," Teach. Coll. Contri. to Educ. No. 821), found that 
rapid silent readers can also comprehend oral materials at a rapid 
rate while slower readers also demand a slower rate for aural com- 
prehension. These studies may suggest that interpretation in both 
instances depends on the same set of factors. A similar- relation 
between degree of comprehension in both media was shown by W. E. 
Young, "The Relation of Reading Comprehension and Retention to 
Hearing Comprehension and Retention," J. Exper . Psychol. V (1936) 

30-39. _ , 
Another study showed a correlation of .80 (which rose to .95 when 

corrected for attenuation) between tests of reading and hearing 
vocabularies. (I. H. Anderson and G. Fairbanks, "Common and Dif- 
ferential Factors in Reading Vocabulary and Hearing Vocabulary," 
J. Educ. Res. XXX [1937], 317-24.) These findings seem to point in 
the same direction. 
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in reading. 10 This remains about as mysterious an entity as 
"reading ability" originally was — with those few factors 
removed which we have been able to isolate. For a long time to 
come, we will probably be in a similar state as regards those 
aspects of aural comprehension which I have been calling 
"interpretation. " When so many mysterious and complicated 
phenomena have yielded up their secrets, the fact that this 
one remains as much an enigma as ever should be sufficient 
guarantee of its abstruseness. It should also serve as a 
warning to language teachers who talk glibly of "getting the 

student to respond to pomme just as he would to apple.” Such 
piecemeal substitution, part by part or word by word, may 
sound like impressive theory; but an utterance constitutes 
more of a Gestalt than that, and interpretation of a foreign 
utterance is not obtained by any such minor exchange of 
symbols. 

Granting that we can never learn much about this process, 
we can get certain information about it from various sources. 
The first of these are the classical experiments of Bryan and 
Harter 11 with the learning of telegraphic code, a field for 
which the training programs during the recent war gave addi- 
tional opportunity for study. 12 Understanding the telegraphic 
code stands about midway between comprehension of the native 



10 Tliough for simplicity we speak of "reading ability," we know 
this ability varies, depending on the type of material and the other 
variables it involves. E.g., scores on tests using scientific 
material will have very low correlation with those on tests involving 
literary prose or poetry. Cf. A. S. Artley, "The Appraisal of 
Reading Comprehension," J. Educ. Psychol. XXXIV (1943) 55-60, fl n 
F. P. Robinson and P. Hall, "Studies of Higher-Level Reading Jcills,, 
J. Educ. Psychol. XXXII (1941) 241-52. 



11 Psycholol . Rev. VI (1899) 345-375. 

12 D . W. Taylor, "The Learning of Radiotelegraphic Code," A*er. J. 
Psychol. LVI (1943) 319-353and "Learning Telegraphic Code," Psychol. 
Bull. XL (1943) 461-487. 
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and a foreign language and hence sheds light on the problems 
of both. The first point of interest is the way in which skill 
develops. At the early stages, the operator struggles to grasp 
single letters. With greater practice he takes words at a 
time; still later, sentences. It is on this ability to handle 
larger and larger units that his progress in speed and accu- 

racy depends. 

Everyone who has ever learned to understand a foreign 
language is familiar with this process. The listener with no 
knowledge of the language at all hears it as gibberish made up 
of queer mouthings. With greater knowledge and practice, he 
recognizes a word here and there, then perhaps a phrase. Only 
after a long time can he take sentences and longer utterances 
as wholes. In the child’ s learning of his native language, the 
same process goes on. The "nursery word" is probably not 
wholly due to his inability to pronounce the complete adult 
word correctly but is partly caused by his inability to hear 
all its elements exactly. The same hypothesis can be advanced 
for the one- and two-word sentence; the child fixes upon the 
parts of the adults’ sentences which are plainest acoustically 
and most easily interpreted. The child’s increased ability to 
use more complex sentence structure is likely to reflect 
even greater antecedent capacity to hear intelligently wh~.t 

has been said to him. 

The ability to work with larger units is closely tied up 
with what may be stated paradoxically: the ability to hear 
more depends on the need to hear less. Aural comprehension 
depends in large part on supplementation. We understand more 
than we hear because we fill in the gaps for ourselves without 
being aware of so doing. The extent of this supplementation 
has been demonstrated by Bagley 13 through the use of phono- 



13* C Baelev. "The Apperception of the Spoken Sentence," 

J. Psychol. U900) 80-130. Uis rather old article is m.. of the 
few fundamental investigations of aural comprehension. 
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graph discs of inaccurate and blurred speech. These defects 
passed unnoticed in much the same way that typographical errors 
often escape notice. This fact scarcely needed experimental 
proof since early models of telephones, dictating machines, 
and similar instruments did not possess sufficient fidelity to 
record all the English phonemes. Only in occasional critical 
instances, however, did we realize that we were unable to 
understand what was said, though it was physically certain 
that at all times there was much we couldn't hear. It is this 
ability to supplement which makes the difference between 
auditory groping and aural comprehension. 

Several elements enter into this skill. Chief of them is 
the influence of the context. In Midwestern English, Mary's 
horse and Mary's hoarse are phonemically identical. We cannot 
"understand" the speaker (unless by intonation he signals 
"end of sentence" in this second case) until he gets to the 
next word. If that is today, the meaning is quite different 
from that if neighs follows. Even in this case we theoretically 
couldn* t be certain since the speaker might be starting to say 
"Mary’s hoarse ‘nays’ startled the meeting" or "Mary’s hoarse 
nas~al voice. . ." These are extreme examples when developed 
at this length and in writing, where the homonyms are most 
apparent. But if these noises were made at any native Mid- 
westerner, he would probably be completely unaware of any 
problem — because he doesn’ t start to interpret what he hears, 
sound by sound, word by word. He lags behind the speaker until 
he gets more context (or gets to the end of the sentence) 
before he begins interpretation. 14 

This fact too was demonstrated by the study of Bryan and 
Harter. The beginner in telegraphy is a letter or two, then a 

l^ihe attempt to work, word by word, is the cause of many foreign 
language howlers. So, feu non pere (Huse, Reading and Speaking, 
p. 89) appears as "fire my father" partly because the student jumps 
the gun. 
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word, behind the sender. But the experienced operator lags as 
much as six to twelve words in receiving connected material. 
In code, this means a mental retention of 200-300 characters, 
which are kept in mind before any attempt is made to interpret 
them (and during the latter process the following characters 
are simultaneously being remembered for later interpretation 
in their turn). The receiver of code interprets by these 
larger units in order to work in total context. The signifi- 
cance of this fact for foreign language learning can hardly be 
overestimated. 

Since the auditor lags behind the stream of sounds, he must 
be able to retain an image of these noises until he interprets 
them. Thus aural memory span, 15 particularly for retaining a 
foreign language, seems likely to be of some consequence. It 
has as yet received little attention from language teachers 
though some studied are now under way. Certainly it will be 
conditioned by the speed of the speech heard, the "difficulty" 
and continuity of its content, and similar factors. In spite 
of these complications, our present ignorance about auditory 
memory is due more to lack of attention than to insurmountable 
difficulties. 

Before we leave consideration of context, we should note 
one further aspect of it. "Context" is usually used to refer 
to the verbal context of the utterance: the general sense 
which the parts of the utterance makes when "put together" and 
that which the whole utterance makes in combination with other 
utterances which precede and follow it. There is also the 
larger context of situation. If Jack and Jill had been sitting 
in a bar, he might interpret her noises as, "Please get me an 
applejack, " and decide that Jill was thirsty, not hungry. True, 

15 One pertinent report is N. D. Rizzo's, "Studies in Visual and 
Auditory Memory Span with Special Reference to Reading Disability," 
J. Exper. Psychol. VIII [l939] 208-44. His findings would seem to 
support the conclusion that there is no general memory span. 
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the pauses, stress, and the intonation of Jill’s utterance may 
tend to guard against this misinterpretation as do the comma 
and capital letter of the written record. Yet dogmatism on 
this matter involves unsafe assumptions as to how careful Jill 
is in making these signals and how well Jack hears them and 
how much attention he pays to them. Jack probably relies 
partly on the fact that no smart girl would ask for brandy in 
the middle of a country road or expect to get fresh fruit in a 
bar. Similarly the listener trying to cope with Mary's horse 
(hoarse) is helped by his knowledge of whether she has a 
stable or a cold. In many situations the hearer has a fair 
idea of what the speaker is and is not likely to talk about, 
and this guess as to what is probably being said helps the 
listener in his estimate and interpretation of what actually 
is said. An important part of this context is the facial and 
other gestures of the speaker. We have already noted how impor- 
tant it is in aiding the child to understand; it Pi ays no 
less a role in adult comprehension . ^ 

We can analyze certain additional elements in interpreta- 
tion. The listener must be familiar with the verbal symbol, 
know it as the symbol for the particular referent it symbol- 
izes, and have some experience with the referent itself. The 
possible breakdown in communication caused by difficulty at 
the first point is most easily seen in the case of unusual 

l^J. Bucklew, Jr., has carried on some experiments to show how 
situations differ in this respect, "An Exploratory Study in the 
Psychology of Speech Reception," J. Exper. Psychol. XXXII (1943) 
473-494- 

1 7 

x The relation of these factors (as well as unconscious lip- 
reading) to comprehension has been neatly demonstrated by J. C. Cot? 
ton ("Normal ‘Visual Hearing,’" Science LXXXII [1935] 592-3). He 
found that speech, mechanically distorted, was still intelligible to 
subjects when the speaker was visible; but with an equal amount of 
distortion and the speaker invisible, the speech became incompre- 
hensible. 
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personal names. The listener hears the series of sounds, but 
they "fail to register," largely perhaps because the hearer 
cannot supplement for himself, and the verbal context gives 
him no clues. While he knows this is the name of the person in 
front of him, he can’ t write it on the sales slip or repeat it 
in order to introduce him. His normal response is "What’s that 
again?" or "How do you spell it?" 

The second point figures primarily in the case of those 
words which have several different referents. A few months 
ago, when I was driving some French friends around the campus, 
one of them suddenly asked me a question which I understood 
to be, "How many horses?" I was familiar with the French word 
and knew the horsepower of my car; but since my French is 
limited, I didn’t recognize cheval as a symbol for "horse- 
power," and there was no clear verbal or situational context 
to provide a clue. Many of our ludicrous misunderstandings 
arise from this cause. For example, a lady in charge of a USO 
clubhouse, when asked by a sailor, "Where’s the head around 
here?" replied "Why, I am." 

It sometimes happens that the symbol is familiar enough but 
that the listener is vague about the referent. Those of us 
who lived through the crossword-puzzle craze know that ai is 
the symbol for the three-toed sloth, but even if our diction- 
aries had pictures, we would not recognize the beast at a zoo. 
Likewise, many of us have a nodding acquaintance with azimuth 
as an English symbol, but we would be hard put to produce a 
dictionary definition of it, much less a more practical demon- 
stration of the referent. 

In several places we have talked about words as symbols for 
the things to which they refer. At* apple refers to the familiar 
fruit; run has as a referent a particular means of locomotion, 
and so on. This way of looking at language is a handy device, 
and like most handy devices can be quite serviceable as long 
as we recognize it for what it is and do not stretch its use 
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past all usefulness. Language teaching, particularly foreign- 
language teaching, has used it too hard. fhe listener does 
not simply make a series of associations between a set of sym- 
bols and their referents. The interpretive task is more complex 
than that. "Thus * cold hands’ will usually be of a much higher 
temperature than * cold water’ and a 1 cold day* in January will 
probably be of a much lower temperature than a * cold day* in 
July. In many club cars, I have correctly interpreted "That 
. . . (followed by a stream of profanity) as referring to the 
President of the United States, but in taxis I have correctly 
taken it to apply to the driver who had cut in front of my cab. 
"When you say that, smile" indicates another kind of clue for 
which the listener must look and in accord with which he must 
interpret the verbal "symbol." 

Invectives may be used as endearments and vice versa. The 
varied circumstances under which "You’re a devil" may be used 
and the varied meanings which must be given it. may also serve 
to suggest the large area of metaphoric language and the task 
of interpretation it demands. Still greater elaborations are 
possible. A few days ago I said to my office 'mate: "Are you 
ready to give up finding new light on the English verb?" His 
reply was "Yes, in a minute." Conceivably this conversation 
could have taken place under many circumstances. As it happens, 
it was near lunch time. His activities, through one of those 
office jokes which persist past all humor, are customarily 
labeled "finding new light on the English verb." We live 
within a block of each other and usually walk home to lunch 
together. In short, my question was equivalent to "Are you 
ready to go to lunch?" and he immediately understood it as such. 

18por criticism of the "symbolist" point of view, see Kantor, An 
Objective Psychology, pp. 64-67, and N. H. Pronko, "Language and 
Psycholinguistics: A Review," Psychol. Dull. XLIII (1946) 189-239. 

^Fries, Teaching and Learning English, p. 54. 
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The preceding analysis of the processes of aural comprehen- 
sion has been fairly long and complicated, in spite of the fact 
that it has barely mentioned and has even emitted many compli- 
cations . 20 The classroom teacher has long been asking himself 
as he reads, "How does this analysis help in trying to get a 
student able to understand a foreign language?" The more spe- 
cific details of the answer must be reserved for later chapters 
where they can be applied to various elements of the teaching 
situation, but several general principles can be noted here. 
They are not new, but are somewhat neglected despite their 
familiarity. We can take them directly from many of the steps 
in the preceding analysis. 

First, the .student must get an accurate impression of the 
sounds he hears. He must be familiar with the phonemic system 
of the language; he must not hear feu as fou. This step of 
perception is only a first step. As we have seen, the impres- 
sion of what he hears will be modified by what he thinks he 
hears. Teachers have long stressed this step, but they may 
have overstressed it, hoping that it can accomplish more 
than it can. It is a necessary step, but one which takes 
the pupil only a little way toward aural comprehension. 

The student must be able to remember these sounds long 
enough to be able to interpret them in larger groups of some 
kind, not as single phonemes or words. As the preceding pages 
have shown, we have little data on the importance of this 
step of aural memory, and further investigation is needed. If 
this ability proves to be important, the question will then 
reimin how students* auditory memory can be improved. Two 
steps are possible. Certainly greater familiarity with the 
sounds of the foreign language and their combination will 
help. This process is already familiar. What can be done 

20 Gardener's Theory of Speech and Language a.-tl Kantor’s An 
Objective Psychology of Grammar develop a number of problems which 
have had to be passed over here. 
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beyond that is problematical. Possibly no generalized training 
to improve the span of aural memory is possible. Perhaps the 
only possibility is specific training along the lines of 
mim-mem (mimicry and memorization) in which the student will 
learn by heart a large number of usual "patterns," of phrases 
and sentences. He will remember these more easily when he 
hears them because all of them or parts of them will already 
be familiar to him. In this connection it is worth pointing 
out that the number of such phrases will necessarily be very 
large. There is no small definite number which can be marked 
as sufficient; aural comprehension will possibly improve in 
direct proportion to the number mastered. 

Only through phrases can we avoid the difficulties of 
having the student worry over the differences between post a 
letter, post a sentry, and post cat account. We have seen the 
miracles of interpretation performed each time an utterance is 
understood. Interpretation would be impossible if it had to be 
given to every small unit. It is possible only because whatul l- 
youhave and thataep enason and similar groups are handled as 
one unit. The listener doesn't worry about which meaning of 
post he is dealing with because it is post a letter, which 
forms the unit with which he works. Needless to say, only fre- 
quently repeated experience with these units gives him this 
command. Because he deals with these larger units, he has 
more attention to give to the way in which they are com- 
bined into longer utterances. So long as the listener must 
labor with the individual sound, the individual word, or 
even with the phrase, he will miss the "sense" which comes 
only from the larger combinations. In short, this ability to 
handle large units seems the key to comprehension, though we 
must leave till later sections a more detailed consideration 
of what they are. 



Chapter IV 



Some Elements of Speaking 



The situation of the speaker and the processes of speech 
are no less complicated. As Bloomfield suggests, we have an 
essentially unsolvable problem in trying to determine vrhy any- 
one says what he does as he does it. We know that there is a 
wide range of possibilities available. The variety of struc- 
ture possible in the English sentence has been elaborately 
diagrammed by Palmer;* from the point of view of concepts, 
Brunot^ has shown for French the forms available for each idea. 
Every speaker is aware of this phenomenon — that there are 
scores of ways, for example, of asking for salt, ranging from 
"Will you please be so kind as to pass the salt" to "Shove the 
. . . salt this way, you ..." 

We can also categorize some of the influences affecting the 
choice: the speaker's belief about what is "appropriate" to 
the situation and the subject (e.g. , formality, informality), 
his attitude toward the listener (e.g. , respect, ingratiation, 
contempt), the speaker's mood at the time, and his personal 
speech-habits. Conmunication is also a two-way process. If 
Jack and Jill have been talking about apples, his job of 

*Palmer, H. E., Specimens of English Construction Patterns, 
I.R.E.T., Tokio Department of Education: Tokio, 1934. 

^ La pen see et la longue. 
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i 

j interpretation is one thing. On the other hand, if he has 

j been scuffling along looking at his toes, hi£ effort at 

j interpretation will probably break down completely and he will 

j reply "Huh?" Jill probably has, or should have, taken this 

’ possibility into account. If she thinks that Jack has not seen 

j 

the apples, she will not phrase her request so blankly but say, 
"Please get me one of those apples growing on that tree over 
there" (nudging Jack and pointing). Similarly, in addressing a 
child, a person of low intelligence, or a foreigner with little 
command of the language, the speaker chooses his words and 
expressions to fit the case. 

Without attempting to deal with all these complications at 
the moment, we can consider some of them with reference to a 
topic which must come up in any discussion of foreign-language 
teaching, the question of "thinking in the foreign language.” 
Like many other issues of foreign-language teaching, this one 
is complicated by problems already existing in the simpler 
situation of the native language as regards the general rela- 
tion between language and thought. 

The general question may be stated as whether one first 
"has ideas" or "thinks" and then puts these thoughts into 
words in order to express or communicate them, or whether one 
"has ideas" primarily in verbal forms and "thinks" by the 
manipulation of verbal symbols of various kinds. In Words- 
worth’s terms, is language only the dress of thought or is it 
the very incarnation of it? 

A large part of the issue resides in the definition of what 
we intend by "ideas" and "thinking." For example, one has 
sensations, perceptions, and images, but psychologists, of 
many schools of thought which are otherwise diverse, agree 
that these mental activities should not.be classed with "ideas" 
nor should the process of "having" them be called "thinking." 
One school advances considerable evidence for asserting that 
the processes of the brain (which we usually refer to as 
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"ideas" or "concepts") are closely related to speech, and are, 
in fact, sub-vocal or internal speech or the mental images of 
verbal symbols. When a person has a thought, minute movements 
are observable in his vocal apparatus similar to those which 
would occur if he were speaking this thought aloud. * By a 
slightly different view, holders of the so-called "peripheral" 
theory would not limit this activity to the speech organs. 
They would assert that "thinking, " like the other mental events 
mentioned (sensation, perceptions, and images) are not unique 
mental phenomena but are the experiencing of minute adjustments 
and readjustments of the various motor mechanisms of the body 
as well as of the speech organs.* Admittedly, the evidence for 
these points of view is not conclusive; but it is strongly 
indicative. While it is possible to overemphasize the linguis- 
tic aspects of thought and thinking^, they are central to the 

3 

For discussion of this general point, see J. B. Watson, "Is 
Thinking Merely the Action of the Language Mechanisms?” Brit. J. 
Psychol. XI (1920) 87-104; Bartlett, F. C. and Smith, E. M. "Is 
Thinking Merely the Action of the Language Mechanism?" Ibid., 55-62; 
Otis, A. S. "Do We Think in Words? Behaviorist vs. Introspective 
Conceptions," Psychol . Rev. XXVII (1927) 399-419. A convenient 
summary and further bibliography appears in S. Adams and F. F. 
Powers, "The Psychology of Language," Psychol. Bull. XXV (1929) 241- 
60. Further development can be found in Watson, Psychology 338-67 
and Weiss, A Theoretical Basis, 307-57. 

For linguistics, this general point of view has been taken by 
Bloomfield ( Language pp. 142 ff.) and Sapir, Language pp. 12 ff. 

*The basic research material on these points will be found in 
E. Jacobsen "Electrophysiology of Mental Activities,” Auer. J. 
Psychol. XUV (1932) 677-94 and a series of articles entitled "Elec- 
trical Measurements of Neuromuscular States During Mental Activity, " 
Aster. J. Physiol. XCI (1930) 567-608; XCIV, 22-34; XCV, 694-712; 
XCV, 703-12; CXVI (1931) 115-21; XCVI, 112-25; XCVIII, 200-209. See 
also M. F. Washburn, Movement and Mental Imagery, Boston; Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1916. 

'’"These statements, let us note, are by men who have been stimu- 
lated in large part by reading and have found their outlet in 
writing. They have not done their thinking in terms of pipe-fitting 
or cabinet-making, careful motoring, skillful boxing, communicating 



